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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 262. 


“HEAPING COALS OF FIRE.” 


There is something very suggestive and in- 
tructive in the following touching narrative, 
which we find in The Herald of Peace credited 
to the Speaker. 


Itis just six years ago that I first visited the 
Cornish coast at Gorran Haven. 

Since then I have visited in fair weather and 
ful; and in time, perhaps, shall rival the coast- 
gurdsman, who can walk it blindfold. But to 
this day it remains in my recollection, the coast 
] trod, without companion, during four dark 
days in December. It was a rude introduction. 
The wind blew in my face, with scuds of cold 
rain; a leaden mist hung low on the left, and 
rolled slowly up Channel. Now and then it 
thinned enough to reveal a white zigzag of 
breakers in front, and a blur of land; or, far 
below, a cluster of dripping rocks, with the sea 
crawling between and lifting their weed. But 
forthe most part I saw only the furze-bushes 
beside the path, each powdered with fine rain- 
drops, that in the aggregate resembled a coat of 
gray frieze, and the puffs of spray that shot up 
over the cliff’s lip and drenched me. 

Just beyond the headland, where the path 
dipped steeply, a bright space disengaged itself 
from the mist as I passed, and around it, the 
looming outline of a cottage, between the foot- 
path and the sea. A habitation more desolate 
than this odd angle of the coast could hardly 
have been chosen ; on the other hand, the glow 
of the firelight within the kitchen window was 
almost an invitation. It seemed worth my while 
toask fora drink of milk there, and find out 
what manner of folk were the inmates. An old 
Woman answered my knock. She was tall, with 
aslight stoop, and a tinge of yellow pervading 
her face, as if some of the complexion had run 
into her teeth and the whites of her eyes. A 
clean white cap, tied under the chin with tape, 
concealed all but the edge of her gray locks. 
She wore a violet turnover, a large wrapper, a 

Town stuff gown that hardly reached her 
ankles, and thick worsted stockings, but no 
shoes. “A drink o’ milk? Why not a dish o’ 
tea?” “That will be troubling you,” said I, a 
bit ashamed for feeling so little in want of sus- 
lenance. “Few they be that troubles us, my 
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dear. Too few by land, an’ too many by sea, 
rest their dear souls! Step inside by the fire. 
There’s only my old mau here, an’ you needn’t 
stand ’pon ceremony wi’ he: for he’s stone-deaf 
an’ totelin’. Isaac, you poor deat haddock, 
here’s a strange body for ’ee to look at; tho’ 
you’m past all stir but buryin’, I reckon.” She 
sighed as I stepped past into the warmth. The 
man she called Isaac was huddled and nodding 
in a chair, before the bluish blaze of a wreck- 
wood fire. He met me with an incurious stare, 
and began to dose again. He was clearly in the 
last decline of manhood, the stage of utter child- 
ishness and mere oblivion; and sat there with 
his faculties collapsed, waiting for release. 

My mired boots played havoc with the neatly 
sanded floor; but the old woman dusted a chair 
for me as carefully as if I had worn robes of 
state, and set it on the other side of the hearth. 
Then she put the kettle to boil, and unhitching 
a cup from the dresser, took a key from it, and 
opened a small cupboard between the fireplace 
and the wall. That which she sought stood on 
the top shelf, and she had to climb ona chair to 
reach it. I offered my help; but no—she would 
get it herself. It proved to be a small green 
canister. The tea that came from this canister 
I wish I could describe. No sooner did the boil- 
ing water touch it than the room was filled with 
fragrance. The dotard in the chair drew a long 
breath through his nostrils, as though the aroma 
touched some quick centre in his moribund 
brain. The woman poured out a cup, and I 
sipped it. “Smuggled,” I decided; for indeed 
you cannot get such tea in London if you pay 
fifty shillings a pound. “You like it?” she 
asked. Before I could answer, a small table 
stood at my elbow, and she was loading it with 
delicacies from the cupboard. The contents of 
that cupboard! Caviare came from it, and a 
small ambrosial cheese; dried figs and guava 
jelly ; olives, cherries in brandy, wonderful fil- 
berts glazed with sugar ; biscuits and all manner 
of queer Russian sweets. I leant back with 
wide eyes. “ Feodor sends us these,” said the old 
woman, bringing a dish of Cornish cream and 
a home-made loaf to give the feast a basis. 
“Who's Feodor?” “ Feodor Himkoff.” She 
paused a moment, and added, “ He is mate on a 
Russian vessel.” “A friend?” 

The question went unnoticed. “Is there any 
you fancy ?” she asked. “Some o’t may be out- 
landish eatin’.” “ Do you like these things?” I 
looked from her to the caviare. “I don’t know. 
I never tried.” “ We keeps ’em, my man an’ I, 
for all poor come-by-chance folks that knocks.” 
“ But these are dainties for rich men’s tables.” 
“May be. I’ve never tasted—they’d stick in our 
gozels if we tried.” 

1 wanted to ask a dozen questions, but thought 
it politer to accept this strange hospitality in 
silence. Glancing up presently, however, I saw 
her eyes still fixed on me, and laid down my 
knife. “I can’t help it,” I said, “I want to 
know about Feodor Himkoff.” “There’s no 
secret,” she answered. “ Leastways, there was 
one, but either God has condemned or forgiven 
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afore now. Look at my man there; he’s done 
all the repentin’ he’s likely to do.” After a few 
seconds’ hesitation she went on—‘“I had a boy, 
you must know—oh! a straight young man— 
that went for a soldier, an’ was killed at Inker- 
man by the Rooshians. Take another look at 
his father here; you think ’en a bundle o’ frail- 
ties, I dessay. Well, when the news was brought 
us, this poor worm lifts his fist up to the sun an’ 
says, ‘God do so to me an’ more also,’ he says, 
‘if ever I falls across a Rooshian!’ An’ ‘God 
send me a Rooshian—just one!’ he says, mean- 
in’ that Rooshians don’t grow on brambles here- 
abouts. Now the boy was our only flesh. 

“Well, sir, nigh sixteen year’ went by, an’ we 
two were sittin’, one quakin’ night, beside this 
very fire, hearkenin’ to the bedlam outside: for 
’twas the big storm in Seventy, an’ even indoors 
we must shout to make ourselves heard. About 
ten, as we was thinkin’ to go to bed, there comes 
a bangin’ on the door, an’ Isaac gets up an’ lets 
the bar down, singin’ out, ‘Who is it?’ There 
was a big young man ’twixt the doorposts, drip- 
pin’ wet, wi’ smears o’ blood on his face, an’ 
white teeth showin’ when he talked. “Twas a 
half-furrin talk, an’ he spoke a bit faint too, but 
fairly grinned for joy to see our warm fire,—an’ 
his teeth were white as pearl. ‘Ah, sir,’ he cried, 
‘you will help? Our barque is ashore below— 
fifteen poor brothers! You will send for help? 
—you will aid?’ Then Isaac stepped back, and 
spoke very slow—‘ What nation?’ he asked. 
She is Russ—we are all Russ; sixteen poor 
brothers from Archangel,’ said the young man, 
as soon as he took in the question. My man 
slewed round on his heel, and walked to the 
hearth here; but the sailor stretched out his 
hands, an’ I saw the middle finger of his right 
hand was gone. ‘You will aid,eh? Ah, yes, 
you will aid. They are clingin’—so—fifteen 
poor brothers, and many have wives.’ But Isaac 
said, ‘Thank Thee, God, and picked up a log 
from the hearth here. ‘ Take ’em this message,’ 
said he, facin’ round; an’, runnin’ on the sailor, 
who was faint and swayin’, beat him forth wi’ 
the burnin’ stick, and bolted the door upon him. 
After that we sat quiet, he an’ I, all the night 
through, never takin’ our clothes off. An’ at 
daybreak Isaac walked down to the shore. 
There was nothin’ to see but two bodies, an’ he 
buried them an’ waited for more. That evenin’ 
another came in, an’ next day, two; an’ so on, 
for a se’n night. Ten bodies in all he picked 
up and buried i’ the meadow below. An’ on the 
fourth day he picked up a body wi’ one finger: 
missin’, under the headland. "Twas the young 
man he had driven forth, who had wandered 
there an’ broke his neck. Isaac buried him too. 
An’ that was all, except two that the coastguard 
found an’ held an inquest over an’ carried off to 
churchyard. 

“So it befell; an’ for five year’ neither Isaac 
nor me opened mouth ’pon it, not to each other 
even. An’ then, one noonday, a sailor knocks 
at the door; an’ goin’ out, I seed he was a fur- 
riner wi’ great white teeth showin’ dro’ his beard, 
‘I be come to see Mister Isaac Lenine,’ he says 
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in his outlandish English. So I called Isaac out; 
an’ the stranger grips ’en by the hand, an’ kisses 
’en sayin’, ‘ Little father, take meto their graves. 
My name is Feodor Himkoff, an’ my brother 
Dmitry was among the crew of the “ Viatka.” 
You would know his body, if you buried it, for 
the second finger was gone from his right hand. 
I myself—wretched one!—chopped it by bad 
luck when we were boys, an’ aed at wood 
cuttin’ wi’ our father’s axe. I have heard how 
they perished, far from aid, and how you gave 
’em burial in your own field; and I pray to all 
the saints for you,’ he says. So Isaac led ‘en to 
the field and showed ’en the grave that was 
staked off ‘long wi’ the rest. God help my poor 
man! he was too big a coward to speak. So 
the man stayed wi’ us till sundown, an’ kissed us 
*pon both cheeks, an’ went his way, blessin’ us. 
God forgi’e us—God forgi’e us! An’ ever since 
he’s been breaking our heads dro’ the post-office 
wi’ suchlike precious balms as these here. She 
broke off to settle Isaac more comfortably in his 
chair. ‘’Tis all we can do to get rid of ’em, on 
poor trampin’ fellows, same as yourself.’ ” 


corn. A Pennsylvania farmer would be happy 
to work his corn field like the Colorado rancher 
does. The latter just runs his harrow through 
the soft, stoneless Joam, and drills the seed right 
in, without any ploughing. There are 200 acres 
of rye, 150 acres of oats, 100 of alfalfa, and 
50 acres each of wheat and millet. Besides there 
is the truck-patch, consisting of 25 acres, where, 
thanks to an excellent system of irrigation, 
crops are grown, which for productiveness, would 
make the eyes of many farmers open wide with 
astonishment. The remaining 2,000 acres are 
principally devoted to grazing. 

At one end of this big farm, right near the 
truck-patch, two hills circle around the spot 
where the houses, barns, sheds, and corrals are 
situated. By the way, I should state, that a cor- 
ral is what is known in most places as a barn- 
yard,—the Spanish word for the idea conveyed, 
is certainly much the more beautiful of the 
two. 

The buildings in this group are very numer- 
ous. First we note the boarding-house, where 
the 25 men employed on the ranch are provided 
for. This establishment is presided over by 
two cooks. Then there is the bunk-house, where 
the men sleep. Close by, are the large barns, 
the two largest being fur the Holstein and Jer- 
sey cows. All these barns are kept just as clean 
as if they were not being constantly used. 

Right near the barns are the three silos, each 
of which holds 400 tons of corn ensilage; thus 
making an aggregate accommodation of 1,200 
tons. Into these silos, the corn after it has been 
cut up, husk, cob, and all, is packed for future 
use. In course of time it slightly ferments, and 
thereby constitutes a food that supplies all the 
needed qualities for the best milk producing. 
The milk given by cows kept during the winter 
on corn ensilage, is as rich and abundant as if 
they were being fed on the finest pasturage. 

One of the most interesting buildings is the 
Creamery. The machinery is run by a 20 
horse-power engine. Prominent amongst the 
appliances of this place, is the Butter Extractor. 
It is a wonderful contrivance, which by a skil- 
ful application of centrifugal force, and by at- 
taining a speed of 8,000 revolutions per minute, 
separates the cream from the skim-milk, and 
the new milk from the butter in a few minutes, 
The butter falls from the Extractor in little glo- 
bules. The Creamery is right at the base of a 
steep declivity, at the top of which are the 
foundations of a large barn. When this barn 
is completed, it will be possible to milk the 
cows, pour the milk into a pipe in the barn that | milk in one day. There are in the herd twenty- 
feeds the Butter Extractor in the Creamery, and | five cows, each of which has given over 16,000 
so have butter made in five or ten minutes after | pounds of milk in ten months. For each cow, 
milking the cows. this equals a yield of milk for ten consecutive 

Another new contrivance is the Milk-test,| months, of more than their own weight pet 
which shows the number of pounds of butter | month. 
that can be extracted from a given number of| These cattle are finely cared for, and the same 
pounds of milk. By means of it, the milk pro- | thought and business methods are applied to the 
ducing qualities of the cows can be ascertained | work that a careful merchant would devote 
at any time, and so an accurate record be kept | his business interests. The result proves thats 
which will establish the value and yield of the] in any other occupation, it pays to use brains, 
different animals. How these various machines | thought, and enterprise in farming. For i 
work, I dare not attempt to describe ; for they | stance, an accurate record is kept of the yield 
were new mysteries to my wondering and un-| of each individual cow ; and what she gives at 
scientific mind. each milking is put down on the book immed: 

Of course this ranch has extensive stables for | ately afterward, by the man who has milked her. 
horses, sheds, ice-houses, corn-cribs, hog- pens, | Thus the animals that are not paying, are 8000 


after birth the poor little things are taken from 
their mothers, and put into the nursery, where 
they are fed by patent feeding apparatus, When 
large enough to nibble at hay or straw, they are 
placed in other apartments. Here they caper 
around, and butt each other’s heads togethes 
and learn the lessons that are considered neces. 
sary to complete the education of modern, high. 
born, civilized calves. The cute little Jerseys 
have mild eyes, and pretty heads, which remind 
one of trustful deer. : 

Another building and attached corral, con. 
stitute the hospital. It is situated away from 
the noise and excitement of cattle life. In it the 
sick or “ rundown” cows, horses, dogs, or chick. 
ens, are placed and carefully nursed, until g fyi] 
recovery is effected. 

The big corn-cribs have along side of them 
sheds which cover the boilers, engines, and fod. 
der mills, wherewith to cut up the corn and 
oats on the spot. The blacksmith and carpenter 
shops are very important if not conspicuous 
buildings. 

The bees and chickens have outfits according 
to their needs. The hog-pens and pig-housesare 
built upon the most improved methods, and are 
inhabited by fine bred, but squint-eyed and 
long-nosed porkers. Pigs always will look ugly 
except in the shape of pork. 

There are 125 hot-houses, in addition to a 
few green-houses. In the latter, some of the 
early spring vegetables including tomatoes, and 
rhubarb, are raised during the winter with good 
success, and the price received for them war. 
rants the extra cost of doing so. The mush- 
room-cellar is built in the side of a hill, and is 
about 75 feet, by 30 feet in size. In the autumn 
potatoes are stored in it; but during the late 
winter and early spring months, a fine crop of 
mushrooms is grown in its sombre precincts; 
for this delicacy commands a good price in the 
adjacent markets. 

After all, the cattle are the most interesting 
part of the ranch. Among them are about 250 
thorough-breds. Some of the finest registered 
stock in the country are included in the herd, 
“ Lady Baker,” a gentle, stout old Holstein, has 
made 34 lbs. and 6 oz. of butter from one week's 
yield of milk. Near her stall is that of “Nat 
sey,” who has made 34 lbs. and 9 oz. in one 
week. Close by is a fine, two-year old Holstein, 
that has a record of 200 pounds of butter in” 
days. She is fondly looked upon by her owners 
as the coming cow. “ Maggie Clifden,” one of 
the younger animals, has given 102 pounds of 






















It may well be hoped that our merciful Father 
in Heaven may have forgiven these Cornish 
people, for their inhumanity to the poor sailors 
wrecked on their stormy coast. But who can 
number the sad thoughts which the remem- 
brance of their cruelty must have awakened in 
their minds during the long years which they 
survived; or measure the depth of their mental 
distress, aggravated by the undeserved gratitude 
manifested by the bereaved brother of the per- 
ished Dmetrie. Feodor Himkoff little knew how 
burning were the coals of fire which he was 
heaping on the heads of this wretched couple, as 
he continued from time to time to send them 
tokens of his grateful remembrance. 


J . W . 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Model Ranch. 

The often popular idea regarding a western 
ranch, is that the rancher lives in a hut or a 
dug-out, that the ranch consists of 160 acres or 
more of rolling prairie, the stock is made up of 
anywhere from five to five thousand wild and 
long horned cattle; and that when the rancher 
wants a meal, he goes out with a lasso and cap- 
tures his breakfast on a run. But as a matter 
of fact, some of our western ranchers live in 
luxury in the cities adjacent to their possessions, 
their broad fields are cultivated for miles in ex- 
tent, they own the finest registered cattle, whilst 
their ranches are complete with the aceoutre- 
ments of modern scientific farming. I visited 
such a ranch a few days ago, and will try to 
describe a little of what I saw. Some of my 
farmer readers will pardon me if I make any 
errors in this little account; for the writer is a 
sadly poor farmer. 

This ranch lies near tke foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is over three thousand acres in 
extent. Originally it was almost without water, 
and the land was nothing but a barren, rolling 
prairie, whose big waves would be called hills if 
not contrasted with the towering mountains that 
bar the western sky. Occasionally a curious 
outcropping of a strange stone formation, makes 
a naturally sheltered spot, where barns and cor- 
rals can be placed. With this exception, the 
svil is as sandy as one would find on a South 
Jersey farm, and is as black and rich looking 
as if it had just come out of a green-house. 

It takes a whole day to get over this ranch. 
The first part of the description is easily dis- 
posed of. There are 450 acres planted with 
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into different pens, where the sleek little beau-| in all the barns. 





and all the other adjuncts of a large farm.| known, and they are sold off. All these cattle 
Some of the buildings are particularly interest-| are curried every day. They are also daily 
ing. For instance, the big calf-house is calcu- | washed from a hose, and their stalls are as often 
culated to excite attention. It is divided up| flushed out with water introduced by hydrants 


ties are sorted according to their ages. Theday| Hydrants are all around the various builé 
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ings and corrals. A magnificent pressure is ob- 
tained, and a stream of water can be thrown 
over the highest flagstaff on the barn tops. A 

Jar fire brigade is maintained, which is 
made up of employees ; and frequent drills tend 
to keep up discipline in that department. 

The water used for domestic purposes, and for 
irrigating the truck-patch, is obtained in a way 
that would amaze a farmer who is accustomed 
io babbling brooks and frequent rain storms. 
Not fur from the corrals there is a“ dry creek,” 
_a sort of cleft in the bottom of the meadow, 
—with nothing in it but sand. But beneath this 
aod is a fine underflow of water. By a system 
of engineering, this water is gathered and 
brought to the surface, and from thence pumped 
up to two tanks on a neighboring hill-top. 
These tanks have a capacity of 32,000 gallons ; 
and the extent of “seepage” from the under- 
ground creek amounts to the large sum of 200,- 
000 gallons per day. It is enough to irrigate 
many acres of truckage, and is distributed over 
the land by 4 and 6 inch pipes. 

Many hundred acres of this ranch are “ under 
ditch” as we call it; which means that the 

und is watered by a series of ditches and 
laterals, that conduct the precious fluid from 
the reservoirs, where it has been accumulated 
during the rainy seasons. The warm sunshine 
combined with water, just when wanted, and 
applied in the needed quantities, results tn crops 
that no other conditions could admit of. 

This extensive plant has grown up and been 
put on a paying basis within the past three 
years. It was established and has been con- 
ducted by men who came to Colorado on account 
of their health; who practically knew nothing 
about agriculture previous to this effort; but 
who being business men of excellent abilities, 
have made the thing a success. Thirty years 
since, the site on this ranch was a favorite win- 
ter resort for thousands of Cheyenne Indians, 
and up to fifteen years ago, they were in the 
locality where now the peaceful pursuits of the 
white man are successfully followed. 

Wm. C. ALLEN. 


CotoraDo Sprinos, Fifth Month 24th, 1892. 
For “THE FRIEND.” 


“I delight in the Law of God after the inward 
man.” 


This was the experience of a man after God’s 
own heart—endorsed by an Apostle under the 
new dispensation who said, “I know that in me, 
that is, in my flesh dwelleth no good thing; for 
to will is present with me; but how to perform 
that which is good I find not. O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 


of this death?” This related not only to his 
own experience, but having a thorough know- 
ledge of human nature, he spoke to others of 
that, which while under the Law of Sin they 
knew not, except, in an inward cry for deliver- 
ance from the Body of Sin—a lack of knowledge 
being betrayed with regard to the alone one to 
whom the cry was to be directed, Paul said, 
. It leased God—who called me by his Grace,” 
—“To reveal his Son in me, that I might preach 
bim among the heathen.” The poet said, “ He 
is the free man whom the Truth makes free, and 
all are slaves beside.” 

How plain it is rendered, that provision for 
the flesh is not to be made in a call to preach 
Christ to the heathen. “ Immediately, said Paul, 
Tconferred not with flesh and blood.” What 
complete mastery over the flesh he obtained ; 
when, with the victor’s palm he could say, “I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


His ministry freed from the entanglements of the 
flesh and from the willings and runnings of the 
Creature was in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power. Oh, that we had more of such 
preaching in these last days. Then, would there 
be a revival of good in the Church and in the 
world—such as would shake neighborhoods 
many miles around. 


P. R. Grrrorp. 
PROVIDENCE, Fifth Month, 1892. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
“] Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” 


A peaceful and happy assurance given by the 
grace of God to the lowly follower of a once 
crucified but now risen and glorified Redeemer. 
An inheritance that is the portion of the child 
of God and which I believe might be witnessed 
more fully, to the uplifting of our minds above 
the toils and cares of life, if there were but a 
greater willingness to live loose to the world and 
nearer to God in spirit, by abiding in Christ, 
which can only be realized by his Spirit having 
place in us to the exclusion of all that is con- 
trary thereunto. 

To know an undivided heart in the fear and 
love of God, by which willing and ready ser- 
vices rendered to the behests of this holy mind 
and will as revealed by Christ through his 
Spirit in the secret of the heart and mind, is the 
blessed experience of those who, through follow- 
ing on to know the Lord, have the assurance 
granted unto them of the keeping power of God, 
and by holding nothing back which He calls 
for from them, are made willing to deny them- 
selves, even of what may appear lawful gratifi- 
cations, in order to answer the sense they have 
of his holy will concerning them, in order that 
they may become chastened in spirit toward 
God. 

They, therefore, who desire above all to know 
union of soul with God through Christ Jesus 
and the indwelling of his Spirit, will but lightly 
esteem the pleasures and profits of earth, lest in 
any wise these should come between their souls 
and their God. 

Tender are the dealings of God, their Father, 
with these his children, who count nothing too 
near or.too dear to part with in order that they 
may know conformity with and unto all things 
his holy mind and will, and precious that com- 
munion into which they are led by his Spirit, 
that enables them to realize in good degree, the 
life that they now live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved them and gave himself for 
them. 

It is thus that the condition of purity of heart 
is arrived at to which the blessing is attached of 
seeing God. 

How many there are who are content with a 
name to live, while dead to the reality of union 
with God, poor unstable souls are these, filled 
with a multitude of cares and anxieties, and 
knowing little of the sweetness of consolation by 
Christ. Borne down by crosses, but still without 
the saving knowledge of the cross of Christ by 
which we are to become crucified unto the world 
and the world unto us. 

Such know little of the rich pleasure of child- 
like, whole-hearted obedience to the Father's 
will, hence know little of communion in secret 
with God through Christ and of assurance that 
springs with abiding in Him. 

The child of God seeks continually help and 
counsel, guidance and preservation, knowing 
that it is from the Lord they have safety and 
safe-keeping, and that He alone can lead them 
along aright and can keep them in quietness 


and peace, amid the conflicts, temptation and 
trials of time. So that day by day they seek 
renewal of strength from on high. Truly as the 
eye of the maid is to the hand of her mistress 
so do the eyes of these wait upon the Lord. 

Whatever their position among their fellows 
they are pre-eminently the servants of God, 
holding nothing as their own but as stewards in 
trust with God’s gifts they hold them at his 
disposal. Be they intrusted with little or with 
much of the treasures of earth their sense of re- 
sponsibility is the same. One is their Master, 
even Christ and they are brethren. Therefore, 
to Him they must look continually, if they 
would continue to know the daily manifestation 
of his will to them and concerning them in the 
right ordering and disposal of themselves and 
and their all. To be among the poor and 
despised of earth is often still a great favor, for 
among these the Lord often plants his peculiar 
blessings and enriches such in an especial man- 
ner with a continued sense of his love, goodness, 
and unceasing care. It is not the possession or 
non-possession of the enrichments of earth, 
either mental or material, that can or doth make 
the child of God, but the hidden treasure in the 
heart and in spirit by which the possession of 
true riches'is known. Nevertheless great pos- 
sessions are often a great snare to the possessor ; 
while, on the other hand, being among those 
little accounted of, according to this world’s 
estimate, saves from many a snare those who are 
so positioned, but who are whole-hearted in their 
seeking and in their service of their Lord and 
Master. And these, in the fulfilment of their 
duty, know of the promise, “I will never leave 
thee or forsake thee.” 

To be possessors of this heavenly treasure is 
the highest blessing that can attend us, and to 
retain and be wise users thereof, doth show great- 
est wisdom. While they who are negligent and 
luke-warm are the unwise and the foolish in 
slighting that in which is bound-up their truest 
peace and happiness in time as well as the as- 
surance of hope of eternal bliss. 

Some in their passage through life have very 
much more to contend with than others, both as 
to their struggles with evil in themselves and 
external to themselves. These, when obedient 
to the Heavenly Visitant, are not unfrequently 
made to rejoice in the still greater aboundings 
of the Lord’s goodness towards them, and know 
of the experience “ My cup runneth over,” and 
in the fulness of the sense thereof, are led to 
exclaim, “ Thy goodness and mercy will surely 
follow me all the days of my life, and my dwell- 
ing shall be with thee forever.” 

To such as these there is no lack of quiet 
peaceful assurance and certainty by which they 
can say,—“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Their many provings and overturnings by the 
hand of the Lord upon them, but tend to their 
greater settlement and establishment on the solid 
rock of Truth, Christ Jesus. As they grow in 
grace so they grow in Divine favour and are 
brought into closer communion with God there- 
by. Nothing is too near or too dear to part 
with in order to answer the will of their Father 
in Heaven. 

I feel but to add,—O that the number of these 
dedicated ones might be multiplied many fold. 

CHarnes W. THomson. 


808 New City Road, Glasgow, Scotland, Fifth Mo., 
1892. 


. stead 
Joun Catvin has said, “I have not so great 
a struggle with my vices, great and numerous 
as they are, as I have with my impatience.” 
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SELECTED. 
THE WAITING GUEST. 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 


“Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him.”—REv. 3: 20. 

If to mine outward sense this message came, 

My heart would kindle like a leaping flame ; 

My flying feet, my outstretched hands would bring, 

O Master dear, what rapturous welcoming! 


Not Martha’s zeal, nor Mary’s pure desire, 
More love, more eager service, could inspire. 
All that I have, all that Iam, wonld be 

The least that I could count enough for thee. 


Yet, O my Master! many and many a day 
Thou hast stood here, and I have turned away; 
Purblind, and dull of soul, and deaf, and dumb, 
I have not seen, I have not heard thee come. 


What wilt thou do, alas! and say to him 

Who does not hear thy voice, whose eyes are dim, 
Who, senseless, leaves thee standing at his door? 
Oh! wilt thou go from hence, and come no more? 


Nay, Master,—else thy blood were shed in vain. 

Knock at my callous heart, and knock again, 

Until its inmost room is open wide,— 

Then enter thou, and evermore abide! 
—Brooklyn, N. Y. 


= — -_-- 
“How should they know me? My soul is a maze, 
Where I wander alone, alone; 
Never a footfall there was heard, 
Never a mortal hand has stirred 
The silence-curtain that hangs between 
Outer and inner, nor eye hath seen 
What is only and ever my own. 


“They have entered, indeed, the vestibule, 
For its gate is opened wide, 
High as the roof ; aa I welcome all 
Who will visit my warm reception hall, 
And utter a long and loving call 
To some who are yet outside. 


“But they do not know, and cannot see 
That strong-hinged, low-arched door, 
Though I am passing in and out, 
From gloom within to light without, 
Or from gloom without to light within; 
None can ever an entrance win, 
None! forevermore.” 


—R. M. Havergal. 


THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


Starting forth on life’s rough way, 
Father, guide them; 

Oh! we know not what of harm 
May betide them ! 

’Neath the shadow of Thy wing, 
Father, hide them ; 
Waking, sleeping, Lord, we pray, 

Go beside them. 





When in prayer they cry to Thee, 
Do Thou hear them ; 

From the stains of sin and shame 
Do Thou clear them ; 

Mid the quicksands and the rocks, 
Do Thou steer them; 

In temptation, trial, grief, 
Be Thou near them, 

Unto Thee we give them up, 
Lord, receive them ; 

In the world we know must be 
Much to grieve them,— 

Many striving oft and strong 
To deceive them ; 

Trustful, in Thy hands of love 
We must leave them. 

William Cullen Bryant. 


A man can do all that he ought to do, 
although he cannot do all that he would like to 
do. It may, indeed, be that a man could have 
done more than he is now able to do, if he had 
been more earnest and faithful in the days that 
are gone. But, with things as they are, what- 
ever it is a man’s duty to do he can have power 
to do. God never gives responsibility without 
being ready to bestow strength and grace for its 
discharge. 




































THE FRIEND. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


A Raral Excursion. 

During a walk on a winter afternoon, I think 
on the 12th Month last, I noticed some bunches 
of mistletoe on an old Sour Gum Tree, which 
stood on the road side. The leaves on the Gum 
Tree had all fallen and this left the branches of 
this parasitic plant more visible to the passer 
by. It had sent forth many twigs of a dull 
green color tinged with yellow. The stems and 
leaves were much alike in appearance, the latter 
small in outline and thick. In the axils of the 
leaves were some small spikes of flowers of the 
same color, sufficiently developed to enable one 
with a magnifying glass to distinguish their 
parts. The fruit which ripens very early in the 
spring isa white berry, the pulp of which is 
sticky. 

When one of these berries or the enclosed 
seed is conveyed to a tree adapted to support its 
growth, itsoon germinates, and its roots pierce 
the bark of its host, and absorb nourishment 
from the sap that circulates in the new wood 
under the bark. From this practice is derived 
the botanical name of our American mistletoe 
(Phoradendron flavescens), which implies a thiev- 
ish plant, because they steal their food from the 
trees they grow upon. 

Although this plant belongs to a different 
genus from the true Mistletoe of Europe ( Vis- 
cum), it is closely allied to it. It does not seem 
to be abundant in our neighborhood, for I have 
not met with any specimens of it, except in this 
one locality. An intelligent farmer of my ac- 
quaintanceship informed me that some years 
ago, it was much more common, but that after 
the breaking out of the Civil War in 1861, 
there was a great demand for Sour Gum tim- 
ber for the manufacture of army wagons; for 
the hubs of which it is peculiarly suited, be- 
cause the fibres of the wood instead of run- 
ning in parallel lines are so crossed and inter- 
laced, that it is almost impossible to split a piece 
of it. With the sour gum trees the mistletoe 
disappeared. 

It is much more abundant in the Southern 
States, where it grows on various kinds of trees. 
I have counted from 30 to 40 bunches of it on 
a single apple tree, and some of these were 
clusters of twigs that would have filled an ordi- 
nary basket such as our farmers use in sending 
their fruits and vegetables to market in the 
United States. 

Although we have in the United States but 
the one species, and there is but one found 
growing in England, yet the natural order to 
which they belong contains more than 400 
known species, most of them parasites, and liv- 
ing in the tropics. Many of them have showy 
flowers. 

The Mistletoe of Europe grows on various 
kinds of trees, particularly apple, pear and 
allied species. The berries are a favorite food 
of the robin. This plant was intimately con- 
nected with many of the superstitions of the 
ancient Germans and of the British Druids. 
That which grew on the oak was thought to 
possess magical virtues. 

It is a well-known fact that many plants are 
partially dependent on the visits of insects to 
their blossoms, for the power of fertilizing their 
seeds. In flowering plants,—the essential con- 
struction of a flower is a germ containing the 
embryo seeds and terminated by a projection 
from which the covering or skin has been re- 
moved so that it is in favorable condition to re- 
ceive and retain what may be brought into con- 
tact with it. Around this germ are placed the 
















organs termed stamens which produce, when 
mature a yellowish powder, called pollen, which 
when it falls on the naked part the 
adheres to it, and sends out a cell which pene. 
tratesits substance, reaches the embryoseeds and 
by some mysterious power enables them to grow 
and perfect. The germ and the stamens are the 
essential parts of the flower, the colored leave, 
which surround them are the envelopes which 
protect them. 

In some plants these organs are so situated 
the pollen cannot well reach the germ without 
outside help. The all-wise Creator has provide 
this help by the formation of insects, especial] 
bees, which enter the flower in pursuit of the 
nectar they secrete, become more or less coated 
with pollen as they brush past the stamens and 
deposit it on the germs. 

The common white clover is a favorite with 
the honey bee, and when abundant yields to jt 
a large supply of beautiful and delicious houey, 
But the red clover of our grass fields hag, 
flower tube so deep that the honey bee cannot 
reach to the bottom where the honey is found; 
and so it leaves that supply untouched. Butits 
place is taken there by the wild bumble bee 
much larger insect, which obtains food for itself 
and in the same operation fertilizes the seeds by 
the transference of the pollen to the germs, 

Some of my readers may have been interested 
in the statement that the colonists of Australia 
and New Zealand, finding that red clover would 
not mature its seeds in those countries, for want 
of this insect help ; introduced some colonies of 
bumble bees, which have greatly multiplied, 
and proved efficient workers for the purpose in- 
tended. 

Being in Chester County, Pa., in the early 
spring, several of the farmers there spoke of the 
difficulty they had in raising clover seed—owing 
to the small number of bumble bees that were 
left to effect the fertilizing—they stated that 
these insects had become comparatively scarce 
of latter years, and were disposed to attribute 
this decrease to the attacks of the raccoons and 
polecats, which dug up their nests and devoured 
the grubs and honey they contained. 

That their honey is attractive many of the 
farmer’s boys can testify, with whom it used to 
be a favorite amusement to attack the nests with 
leafy branches of shrubs, and after beating of 
the insects, to plunder the nests and eat the 
honey which was stored in oval or rounded 
waxen cells, of the size of a cherry. These 
nests were generally found slightly buried in the 
ground in low-lying meadows. ; 

The case of the bumble bee is an interesting 
illustration of that balance of nature, which is 
gradually acquired when the destructive and 
reproductive forces are left to work out the 
problems of life without human interference 
The abundance offered encourages the multipli 
cation of the animals which devour it; and thus 
there are mutual checks. 

- When rabbits were introduced into Australis, 
there was little to check their growth, and they 
became so numerous as to be a great injury to 
the sheep by devouring the pasture. To dé 
minish their numbers foxes have been intr 
duced. An Australian journal says that foxes 
have already spread over a wide area, and are 
most destructive both to lambs and _ poultry. 
They attain greater size and strength in Aut 
tralia than in England, and the mild climates 
highly favorable to the increase of their num 
bers. “It must be very disheartening,” says 
the writer, “to all who have stock of any kind 
to lose, to find themselves confronted by some 
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new enemy introduced by thoughtless or selfish 

rsons. If some energetic steps are not soon 
taken nothing can prevent the spread of foxes 
over the whole continent.” 

Inthe West India Islands, the fields of sugar 
cane were infested with a poisonous snake of an 
aggressive disposition, which often struck the 
laborers.) A premium was offered for their 
heads, and some idea of the number killed may 
be formed from the incident, that when some of 
the heads were wanted for examination at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, 
a correspondent in the West Indies sent a cask 
of whiskey with 3,000 snake heads in it. These 
snakes fed largely on rats which multiplied great- 
ly when their natural enemy was withdrawn, and 
became very destructive to the sugar cane. To 
combat the rats, the Mongoose, a small carniv- 
orous animal was introduced. After eating the 
rats this has become so numerous that it attacks 
young animals and birds of all kinds, and needs 
something to keep it within bounds. 


J. W. 
a 

(Our beloved and ancient friend, Joseph 
Morris, of Cardington, Ohio, has sent for pub- 
lication in Tue FRrenD, a few lines in reference 
to the late Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia. 

He feels very much as if his journey of life 
in this world had nearly been performed, but he 
maintains an exercise of mind on behalf of those 
members of our Society who are concerned to 
adhere to its original principles and testimonies 
—especially of those who are located in meet- 
ings where favor is shown to proceedings incon- 
sistent therewith. 

Whilst it is a comfort to believe that Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting as a body, retains its 
allegiance to the principles promulgated by 
George Fox and his fellow laborers, yet many 
of its members are quite conscious of the weak- 
ness that exists within its borders—and that 
constant watchfulness and the extension of Di- 
vine help are needed to preserve it from erring 
in come direction or other from the path of safe- 
ty.—Ep.] 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting convened on 
the 18th of Fourth Month, 1892, which we are 
informed was a comfortable and edifying season 
through the most of the meeting, and in which 
were maintained without compromise the primi- 
tive usages and doctrines of our Christian So- 
ciety which has characterized it from -its for- 
mation to the present time. The minutes of the 
meeting read thus: “ We have been favored at 
times during the sessions of the meetings with 
the solemnizing presence of our Holy Head 
awakening desires and a measure of hope that 
he would so visit his people with a fresh outpour- 
ing of his Holy Spirit that they would be 
brought individually into closer communion 
with him and thus be led to walk in humble 
obedience to his will and be enabled to labor 
effectually for the promotion of his blessed cause 
of Trath and Righteousness” 

Such reasons of Spiritual refresh ment should in- 
crease our faith in the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
and lead us to seek for Divine assistance to fill 
our allotted places in the Church and in the 
world, through the aid of that grace of God 
which visits every individual, and for obedience 
to which we all are accountable. 

This Yearly Meeting continues to hold its 
allegiance to the principles promulgated by 

eorge Fox and his follow laborers. Well may 
Ohio, New England, Iowa, Kansas, Western, 
and Canada Yearly Meetings in this great con- 
flict through which the church is passing, recog- 


nize Philadelphia Yearly Meeting as a fellow 
laborer in the effort to support the faith once 
delivered to the saints. The late Yearly Meet- 
ing must have been to the rightly concerned, a 
time of comfort and the holding up of each 
other’s hands. Others who were not at the meet- 
ing, have also been comforted and strengthened 
by reading its minutes, of humble thankfulness 
to the great head of the Church Christ Jesus, 
our blessed Lord and word of life. 
JosEPH Morris. 
CARDINGTON, Ohio, Fifth Month, 31, 1892. 


Natural, History, Science etc. 


Extinet Birds—Students of natural history 
are much interested in the recent discovery in 
New Zealand of an extensive deposit of the 
remains of the gigantic extinct birds called 
moas. 

The discovery was made in plowing through 
a slight depression in the field, where a bog 
containing several springs had evidently once 
existed. Here, buried in a deposit of peat, at 
a depth of three or four feet, the skeletons of 
eight or nine hundred moas were found, packed 
and intertwined together in a remarkable man- 
ner. 

It was evident that these great birds, which 
were much larger than the modern ostrich, 
varying in height from ten to fourteen feet, had 
perished there by wholesale. An enormous 
quantity of smooth quartz pebbles, which they 
had carried in their crops, was found with the 
skeletons. There were also found the remains 
of extinct species of other large birds. 

Various explanations have been suggested to 
account for the destruction of such an army of 
powerful birds. One theory is that they were 
overwhelmed by a great storm, and that their 
remains were heaped together by the combined 
action of wind and water. What renders the 
question still more puzzling is the fact that 
collections of moas skeletons, mingled with 
those of other giant birds, have been found in 
similar situations elsewhere in New Zealand. 

Students of geology are aware that evidence 
is sometimes found in rocks of the sudden de- 
struction of great numbers of animals that for- 
merly existed on the earth, and the resemblance 
of such cases to this of the New Zealand moas 
is interesting. 

We are thus continually reminded of the 
perils that have beset the inhabitants of the 
globe, on every side, from the very beginning 
of its history— Youths’ Companion. 

Air Pressure at the Cannon’s Mouth.— Ex- 
periments, our Berlin correspondent says, were 
made during the last trial trip of the armed 
cruiser Beowulf to determine the air-pressure at 
the mouth of a gun at the moment of discharge. 
Rabbits were placed near the muzzles of the 
guns, and shots fired. In every case the animals 
fell dead at once. In order to test the probable 
effects of the enormous displacement of air upon 
human beings, figures made of straw were used. 
These were torn to pieces in every instance. The 
trials were made with long-bored twenty-four 
centimetre ring guns.— London Daily News. 

How the Cow saved her Calf—Col. McDonald, 
of Columbia City, Indiana, had bought a lot of 
stock, including a cow and a calf. The cow and 
calf drove along with the other cattle until a 
deep stream was reached. There was no bridge, 
and near the ford in the river was a deep step- 
off of a good many inches. The current in the 
stream at that time was very swift. When the 
cattle plunged in they were swept off their feet 


into deep water, and a good many of them dis- 
appeared fora moment. When the cow came 
up her first thought was for her calf. She held 
her head up out of the water and looked about 
in all directions. She did not at first see her 
calf, because it had been swept several rods down 
stream and was struggling in the water. The 
mother at length observed this with dismay. 
Instead of making for the opposite shore, as all 
the other animals had done, she turned down 
toward her offspring, swam below her calf, and 
the current drove the young animal up against 
the protecting bulk of the mother. Then the 
mother started for the shore, the calf swimming 
along side of her in comparatively calm water. 
Some progress was made in this way, but about 
the middle of the stream, the current striking 
the calf in the fore quarter, swept it aft of the 
cow and floundering down stream. The mother 
once more went to the rescue. She had to swim 
clear around to the other side of her calf, and 
this done she had to steady herself in the stream, 
until the calf was once more safely against her 
side. Instead of following former tactics, the 
mother cow actually spoke to her calf. Seeming 
to squat low in the water, she gave a low bellow, 
which was comprehended by the young animal. 
At any rate the calf sprang upon its mother’s 
back, and the veteran animal then swam to shore, 


and deposited her offspring in safety on dry 
land. 


Gardens in the Desert.—At El Oued (an oasis 
in the Sahara) the gardens are all dug out of 
the sand. Some of them are as much as forty- 
five feet deep, and they contain hundreds and 
thousands of palm-trees. The sole industry of 
the entire population, including camels and 
donkeys, is directed toward one thing, and is 
summed up in one operation; namely, that of 
scraping out the sand and carrying it up from 
the gardens. All day long and all their life 
long, the inhabitants do nothing else. One 
week’s neglect would render these wonderful 
gardens useless, for the insiduous sand is ever 
encroaching ; and, more relentless even than the 
ocean around Holland; it invades from the air 
as well as from the land. The palm trees grow- 
ing at the bottom of these sunk gardens and 
rearing their green crests high into the sunlight, 
when seen from afar, present the singular ap- 
pearance of being flat bunches of verdure lying 
on the sand. In some abandoned gardens were 
observed the derelict palms still struggling vali- 
antly for their lives, buried up to their throat in 
sand, like some gallant swimmer in a wide sea. 
But, like the swimmer, the palms were doomed 
unless man came to give them a helping hand. 
— Christian Union. 

Alloys of Gold.—Some of the alloys of gold 
with aluminum have most brilliant colors of 
ruby and purple tints. 


Horse Flesh.—The use of this article for food 
has much increased in France and Holland. 


Be Honest.—The motto of Dr. Cuyler 
ought to be written in letters of gold—*“ No one 
was ever lost on a straight road.” It is the 
crooked road that leads men into trouble. Hon- 
esty in business makes a soft bed to sleep on. A 
dying man referring to his property, said. “It 
is not much, but there is not a dirty shilling in 
it.” Men have made piles of money, but how 
much dirty money will judgment find in it? Is 
your money clean money? “ He that walketh 
uprightly walketh surely.” The man that cheats 
and defrauds and takes short cuts will sooner or 
later come to grief, and he ought to.—Selected. 
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A Word for the Friend. 


I was comforted in reading the address of 
Mary Ann Kelty in Tue Frienp of Fifth 
Month 12th. 

The things which are past, when brought fresh 
to mind in the Spirit and life in which they were 
written, reach to the witness in our own hearts, 
kindling the spark of life that may lie somewhat 
dormant. How quickly it arises when touched 
by the sound of the voice of the Lord. 

The voice of the Lord crieth aloud to us to 
be ambassadors of his glory ; may He spare not 
his tender chastening until every heart is touched 
with the deep baptizing influence of his love, 
that the water of everlasting life may cover 
every heart. And that we who profess to be 
followers of the Lamb of God may be enabled 
to journey before Him in true humility and with 
the reverence due unto his Holy name. 

I desire to be counted in with that little select 
company of the chosen servants of the Lord 
who are covered with the mantle of heavenly 
love. Here and there are persons, hid from the 
gaze of the lofty and high-minded, abiding near 
their Lordand Master in deep humility of spirit, 
where the word of the Lord goes forth with life 
and faith to the overflowing of the Father’s love. 
Such as these need not words to express their feel- 
ings one to another; for like will mingle with like, 
through the spirit of all life, even that spirit of 
love, that proceeds from the great Head of the 
Church, Christ Jesus, the Lamb of God. Then 
there are a few names gathered together here 
and there in this wilderness of time enjoying 
sweet communion with the Spirit of the ran- 
somed and redeemed of the Lord. But when the 
veil is a little removed, and the eye rests on the 
large space that surrounds on every hand, deep 
sorrow covers my mind, and a desire arises unto 
the Lord who has placed us here to be messen- 
gers of his love. 

Behold the broken-down hedge that now sur- 
rounds our once favored Society! The time will 
come when the broken-down hedge will be re- 
paired by the great power of God our Saviour, 
and the walls thereof will be rebuilt by ready 
hands, and willing hearts, that are filled with 
wisdom and the love of God. 

Great is the Holy Spirit that reigns in the 
hearts of the faithful servants of the Lord. The 
Children of Israel were preserved, fed, and 
clothed, in the wilderness. “‘ The cloud covered 
them by day, and the appearance of fire by 
night.” All things are possible with God, to-day 
as well as formerly. So let us as a Society raise 
our hearts, bowing low before God in humble 
subjection to his every command, that the out- 

pouring of the Holy Spirit of God may be our 
help and strength day by day, that we may fill 
up our mission here on earth, and be enabled to 
join that innumerable company of Angels, that 
surround the Throne of God. ‘Then let us be 
of good cheer and press forward overcoming 
through best help every barrier that is set in our 


way, that the Crown may be sure at the end of 


a. 3. 


our earthly race. 





Items, 


Worldliness in the Church.—An article appeared 
in The Christian Advocate of Fifth Month 19th, de- 
fending the wisdom of the restrictions placed by 
the Methodist Church on certain forms of amuse- 
ment—such as the theatre, dancing, etc. It says, 
“The greatest impediment in the way of the pro- 
gress of our Church to-day is its own worldliness. 


Rabbi Lichtenstein. —The Hebrew Christian relates 
the manner in which this man, who for forty years 


had performed the duties of an orthodox Jewish 
Rabbi, became convinced of the truth of Christi- 
anity. He had often spoken against the New Test- 
ament, a copy of which in Hebrew he had taken 
from one of the teachers in his congregational 
school. This book had lain unread for over twenty 
years in his study, till one evening, being troubled 
with the unreligious state of many of his brethren, 
he opened and read it. The effect, he thus describes : 
“T felt myself strongly, wonderfully fascinated ; a 
brightness, a flash of lightning passed through my 
soul, 
blind eyes, I gazed with astonishment into the fu- 
ture.” 


in German; and in consequence a fierce storm of 
persecution broke out against him. 
the Rabbies in Budapest called on him to withdraw 
his statement regarding Christ and the New Testa- 
ment, or to be baptized and thus leave his congre- 
gation. 
to induce his congregation to dismiss him. : 


prejudices and ignorance of the Jews, which pre- 
vent them from reading the New Testament, and 
comi@g to a knowledge of Christ. 


received at the New York Post Office of the loss of 
letters, occasioned investigation and the conviction 
of Robert L. Klune, a man of thirty years of age, 
who had been in the Post Office three years. 
total amount is not known, but he confessed to 
having stolen a large number of letters. 
to which the money was put was made evident by 
the finding upon his person of racing cards for 
entries at Guttenburg and Gloucester, together with 
a large number of pool tickets—New York Evening 
Post. 


seized one thousand Louisiana lottery tickets, and 
they were still in the possession of the police when 
the monthly drawing took place. 
thousand drew a prize, not even an approximation. 
—Oakland Enquirer. 
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As though an electric shock had opened my 


He published in quick succession three pamphlets 


The Synod of 


Failing in this, they tried, unsuccessfully 


He considers it as his main work, to remove the 


Gambling.—Repeated complaints having been 


The 


The use 


During one week the Oakland (Cal.) police 
Not one of the 


W. K. Spencer, pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
I , ) 


in Adrian, Mich., announced to his congregation, 
that on the previous evening he had made the 
round of the principal saloons and gambling places 
of the city disguised, and at each had found mem- 
bers of his congregation.—New York Sun. 


The Visit of Philadelphia Friends to the Pacific 
Ocean Islands.—At the London Meeting on Minis- 


try and oversight, held Fourth Month 18th, a Min- 
ute was adopted expressing unity with the proposed 
visit of S. Morris and J. E. Rhoads tu Australia, 
&e. 
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Our valued Friend John S. Stokes, who for 
more than twenty-five years acted as publishing 
agent for THe Friend, having been removed 
from earth, and gone, as we reverently believe, to 
inhabit one of those mansious in heaven prepared 
by the Saviour for those who have been his 
disciples on earth. The contributors to THE 
FRIEND have appointed in his place our Friend 
Edwin P. Sellew, to whom, hereafter, all moneys 
due the paper, and all communications con- 
nected with its business concerns may be for- 
warded. 

Articles designed for insertion in its columns, 
and other correspondence relating to the editor- 
ial management should be sent to the Editor, 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, Burlington Co., 
N. J., or, at the option of the sender, may be 
left at the city office, No. 116 N. Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


The editor of a paper like “THe Frienp” 





has frequent opportunities of observing the dif. 
ferent impressions which the same events or the 
same expressions produce on different minds— 
a difference partly due to the different mental 
characteristics of individuals, and partly to the 
differences in their experience and surrou ndin 


scription of a Trappist Monastery in Iowa which 
appeared in “THE FrtenpD” of Third Month 
Oth, of the present volume. The editor admit. 
ted it to our columns because he thought it 
would convey interesting information to some 
of its readers, but without any intention of ep. 
dorsing the unnatural and (as he believes) un. 
wholesome system of discipline therein deseribed 
A Friend whom he greatly esteems has since ex. 
pressed some uneasiness with the article, think. 
ing it conveyed some commendation of the 
monkish system. 
have regarded it in the same light, we desire to 
assure these, that we have no sympathy with 
system which so largely ignores the natural gifts 
and attributes of man; cuts off its inmates from 
the opportunities of doing good to others; and 
by its systematic and absurdly-prolonged re. 
ligious exercises tends to create an undue de 
pendence on them. 


monks and nuns in cloisters will never be sue. 
cessful. If these are exempted from some temp- 
tations, they are exposed in a greater degree to 
others peculiar to their situation, for the 
of man knows how to adapt his snares to eve 
state in life, and there is no safety but in feelin 
the power of God preserving us from evil a 
guiding in the way of peace. 


late Yearly Meeting published in Tae Frrenp, 
the sentence occurs—“ Religion is not founded 





As an illustration of this, we refer to q de- 















If there are any others who 














The effort to shut out Satan by enclosing 







Enemy 








Again, in the narrative of the proceedings of our 







on the Bible but upon the revelation of the 
Spirit of Christ, by the aid of which holy men 
of old wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

An esteemed Friend, while endorsing the truth 
of the statement, has expressed to the editor, a 
feeling of uneasiness, lest it should be so under- 
stood by persons of other denominations as to 
convey to them an erroneous impression of the 
high value set upon the Holy Scriptures by the 
Society of Friends. 

There would seem to be little danger of such 
an effect being produced amongst our own mem- 
bers, for the Discipline and Advices of Phil 
delphia Yearly Meeting sufficiently show the 
esteem in which we hold the Bible. 

The sense in which the word “religion” is 
used in the sentence criticised, is the primary 
one, defined by Worcester as follows: “An ac 
knowledgment of our obligation to God as our 
Creator, with a feeling of reverence and love, 
and consequent duty or obedience to Him; duty 
to God and to his creatures; practical piety; 
godliness; devotion ; devoutness; holiness.” In 
the elaborate “Cyclopedia of Religious Know- 
ledge,” edited by Philip Schaff and founded on 
the German work of Herzog and others, a simi- 
lar definition of the word is given—* Religion 
means the conscious relation between man and 
God, and the expression of that relation in hu 
man conduct.” 

Worcester gives as a secondary meaning of 
the word—*“A particular system of faith and 
worship ”—as when we speak of the Hindu re 
ligion, the Jewish religion, &c. 

We suppose there is no well-informed Friend 
who would deny the truth of the assertion, that 
“the heart-changing power of Divine Grace, 
which is a revelation of the Spirit of Christ 
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the soul, is the foundation of religion, in its pri- 
mary sense—the sense in which the Apostle 
James used the word when he said, “ Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before God and the Father, 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
sfliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” . 

GrorGE Fox, in describing the experiences 
by which he was prepared for the service to 
yhich he was called, mentions the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity of which he was convinced, 
and adds: “ These things I did not see by the 
help of man, nor by the letter [of the Bible], 
though they are written in the letter; but I saw 
them in the light of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
by his immediate Spirit and power, as did the 
holy men of God by whom the Holy Scriptures 
were written.” 

So William Penn declares—“ the unmortified 
Christian and the heathen are of the same re- 
jigion.” Isaac Penington constantly uses the 
tem with the same meaning. In a letter to 
Nathaniel Stonar, he says—“ There was no true 
religion in the Apostle’s days, without turning 
to the inward light, and to that the true ministry 
was sent to turn men; nor is there any true 
religion now, without being inwardly turned to, 
and walking in the same light.” 

In another letter he uses this language—‘“ The 
sim and substance of true religion doth not 
sand in getting a notion of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, but in feeling the power of the endless life, 
receiving the power, and being changed by the 
power.” 

On another occasion he writes—“ This is our 
religion: to feel that which God begets in our 
hearts, preserved alive by God; to be taught by 
Him to know Him, to worship and live to 
Him, in the leadings and by the power of his 
Spirit.” 

In the 72d letter of the edition published by 
John Barclay, I. P. says—‘I freely confess, all 
my religion stands in waiting on the Lord for 
the riches of his Spirit, and in returning back to 
the Lord (by his own Spirit, and in the virtue 
of his own life), that which He pleaseth to be- 
sowon me. And I have no faith, no love, no 
hope, no peace, no joy, no ability to anything, 
no refreshment in anything, but as I find his 
living breath beginning, his living breath con- 
tinuing, his living breath answering and per- 
forming what it calls for.” 

Perhaps these illustrations may be sufficient 
toshow that it is in accordance with both the 
Scripture and Quaker precedents to speak of 
religion as “founded on the revelation of the 
Spirit of Christ.” But we can go further, and 
express our belief that a true understanding and 
knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity must 
come from the same source, and not from the 
intellectual study of the Scriptures. William 
Penn declares that “the Light of Christ within, 
a8 God’s gift for man’s salvation, is as the root 
of the goodly tree of doctrine [held by Friends] 
that grew and branched out from jit.” And 
Robert Barclay, in describing the manner in 
which he came to be convinced of the truth of 
the doctrines held by Friends, says it was not 
“by strength of arguments, or by a particular 
disquisition of each doctrine, and convincement 
of my understanding thereby,” but by being 
secretly reached by the life [of God]; for when 
I came into the silent assemblies of God’s peo- 
ple, I felt a secret power among them, which 
touched my heart, and as I gave way unto it, 
I found the evil weakening in me, and the good 
raised up, and so I became thus knit and united 
unto them, hungering more and more after the 


increase of this power and life, whereby I might 
feel myself perfectly redeemed. And indeed 
this is the surest way to become a Christian, to 
whom afterwards the knowledge and under- 
standing of principles will not be wanting, but 
will grow up so much as is needful, as the natu- 
ral fruit of this good root.” 

So, also, Isaac Penington bears testimony 
against depending on that outward knowledge 
of the Scriptures which the natural understand- 
ing can gather and grow rich by; and he said 
to the professors of his time—“ Ye must come 
out of the knowledge and wisdom ye have gath- 
ered from the Scriptures, into a feeling of the 
thing there written of.” 

A man may gather from the Bible certain 
notions about conviction for sin, repentance, 
forgiveness, peace, &c.; but until he has had 
some practical experience in himself of these 
processes, he has no real knowledge of what the 
words mean. But when the power of God 
comes into his soul, and makes him feel his sin- 
ful and miserable condition; and under this 
Divine influence a sincere cry is awakened of 
“God be merciful to me a sinner;” and this is 
followed by a sweet sense of forgiveness and 
peace; then he has some practical knowledge of 
religion. Before that, his reasonings on the sub- 
ject are like those of a blind man arguing on 
the nature of light. 


respondence, and some suggested that a single 
Epistle, with perhaps short added paragraphs 
app ropriate tothe state of the different meetings, 
should be sent to all. But after considerable 
discussion the Clerk decided that there was not 
enough unanimity to warrant the adoption of 
that plan, and the former custom was pursued. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Sratss.—All the governments of Europe, 
with the single exception of Russia, have either for- 
mally or informally accepted the invitation issued by 
the President to participate with the United States in 
a Monetary Conference looking to a more extensive 
use of silver money. A favorable response from Rus- 
sia is confidently expected. While the conferrees on 
the part of the United States have not yet been an- 
nounced, it is _iomager y accepted that H. W. Cannon 
and Senator Jones, of Nevada, will be appointed. 

The Department of State was at the 17th instant ad- 
vised by cable from the United States Legation at 
Caracas of the resignation of the President of Vene- 
zuela. “The situation remains quiet, little or no ex- 
citement prevailing. The executive authority of the 
State has been assumed by the Federal Council until 
such time as Congress can be convened for the purpose 
of electing a successor to the Presidency.” 

The World’s Fair Committee of the House has 
agreed upon a bill providing Government aid in de- 
fraying the cost of completing the work of prepara- 
tion for opening the World’s Fair. It is proposed that 
the Government shall aid in the cost of completing 
the work by authorizing the recoinage from uncurrent 
subsidiary coins now in the Treasury of 10,000,000 
silver half dollars, to be known as the Columbian half 
dollars, struck in commemoration of the World’s Col- 
umbia Exposition. Thesum of $100,000 is appropri- 
ated to reimburse the Treasury for loss on the recoin- 
age authorized. 

The Phranang, the first vessel of the Northern 
Pacific Steamship Line between Tacoma, Washington, 
and China, arrived at Tacoma on the 17th inst., with 
a cargo of tea and silk. 

A bridge in the course of construction over the Lick- 
ing River, between Covington and Newport, Kentucky, 
fell on the 15th inst. The accident is thought to have 
been caused by the weakening of the wooden false work. 
The high water had washed out the earth about the 
supports. Forty-five workmen were carried down by 
the structure, which fell a distance of fifty feet. Eigh- 
teen dead bodies have been recovered. Eight of the 
workmen were injured, five fatally, and twelve are still 
missing. 

A storm of extradrdinary severity raged in Minne- 
sota on the 15th inst., and in the southern-central sec- 
tion developed into a fearful cyclone. Five counties 
—Jackson, Martin, Faribault, Freebern and Blue 
Earth, were devastated, and the number of persons 
killed is believed to be 30. Near Mapleton, ten per- 
sons are reported killed, and twenty injured. Railroad 
travel throughout the State was interrupted by wrecks 
and washouts. Much damage was also done by “ cloud- 
bursts” in Wisconsin and Lowa. 

The new levee protecting Bayou Sara, Louisiana, 
gave way at 8 A. M., on the 19th inst., and by noon the 
town was totally submerged to a depth ranging from 
one to four feet. “It was only through the almost 
superhuman efforts of brave men that not a single life 
was lost, although there were many narrow escapes. 
The loss of property amounts to thousands of dollars. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 430; 
which is 55 more than during the previous week, and 
13 less than the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing 226 were males and 204 females; 111 
were under one year of age; 52 died of consumption ; 
20 of diseases of the heart; 27 of pneumonia; 24 of 
diphtheria ; 20 of convulsions ; 18 of cholera infantum ; 
15 of cancer; 15 of inflammation of the brain; 14 of 
Bright’s disease ; 12 of casualties; 11 of old age; 11 of 
inanition; 11 of inflammation of the liver and bowels 
and 11 of bronchitis. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, reg., 1168 
a117}; coupon, 117 a 118}; currency 6’s, 1064 a 
117. 

Cotton was dull, but steady, at 79c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $14.50 a $15.50; 
spring do., in bulk, spot, $13.50 a $14.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.65 a $3.00; do., extras, 
$3.00 a $3.50; No.2 winter family, $3.65 a $3.90; 
Pennsylvania, roller, straight, $4.00 a $4.40 ; Western 
winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.35; do. do., straight, $4.40 a 





Lonpon YEARLY MEETING. 


When the subject of American Correspond- 
ence was before the meeting the Clerk referred 
to the unwillingness manifested by some Friends 
to serve on the Epistle Committee. In the re- 
marks made by several of those who spoke on 
the subject, it appeared that one ground of the 
objection was, that by sending Epistles to cer- 
tain Yearly Meetings and not to others, London 
Yearly Meeting practically passed judgment on 
the position of bodies, without sufficient know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the different cases. 
An extract from the editorial in The British 
Friend says :— 

“The late Yearly Meeting was, in its very 
early days, brought once more face to face with 
what may be called the Epistle difficulty. Prob- 
ably a considerable majority of the Friends in 
England object to the present method of con- 
ducting and maintaining correspondence with 
certain Yearly Meetings, for various weighty 
reasons. Among others, it is often felt to be 
formal and attended with little life. Further 
than that, the plan is felt to be invidious, since 
we do not correspond with many bodies of 
Friends with whose religious views and practices 
we are in far closer sympathy than with some to 
whom we now send regular Epistles.” 

“Some Friends who have visited America 
give us to understand that there is another rea- 
son that weighs strongly with some American 
meetings, in desiring that we should maintain 
this correspondence on the present lines. It is 
said to be valued for the status that it gives 
among the various bodies in America, who call 
themselves Friends. London Yearly Meeting 
thus becomes in a sense the guarantee of the 
Quaker orthodoxy of those bodies with which 
we correspond. We venture to say, a stronger 
reason for discontinuing the practice could 
scarcely be found. London Yearly Meeting has 
many duties and responsibilities, but it is not 
called upon to give its pledge for the genuine- 
ness and consistency of what is called Quaker- 
ism in America.” 

Many Friends desired a change in the prac- 
tice of the Yearly Meeting in reference to cor- 


















$4.60; winter patent, $4.65 a $4.85; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.75 a $4.00; do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50; do., patent, 
$4.60 a $4.85; do. favorite brands, higher. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 87 a 87} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 53 a 53 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 395 a 404 cts. 

Beer CaTrLe.—Extra, 5 cts.; good, 4§ a 4] 
cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3§ a 44 cts.; culls, 
3} a 4} cts.; Texas, 33 a 4} cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 
a 5} cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 4} cts.; 
culls, 2a 34 cts. Fall lambs, 4a 64 cts.; spring lambs, 
5 a 74 cts. 

Hoags.—Chicago, at 7} cts.; other Western, at 7 a 
7% ets. State, a 6 cts. 

Forre1cn.—Lord Hannon, formerly President of the 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Divisions of the 
Queen’s High Court of Justice, and Sir John D. Thomp- 
son, Minister of Justice of the Dominion of Canada, 
have been appointed Representatives of Great Britain 
in the Bering Sea arbitration. Sir John Thompson 
was a representative on the Fishery Commission at 
Washington in 1887. 

In reply to a question asked by Labouchere, Balfour 
stated in the House of Commons on the 20th inst., that 
all business would be finished on Sixth Month 28th, 
and that Parliament could be dissolved on the same 
day. 

The Ulster conference of oppositionists to Home Rule 
at Belfast, was the great event of the past week. Its 
success is admitted by everyone. It was of course more 
or less of an electioneering movement, but it was ad- 
mirably managed and the enthusiasm was undoubtedly 
genuine. The strictest order was maintained, but the 
speakers were earnest and the delegates unanimous in 
their declarations against Home Rule. 70,000 visitors 
are said to have been present on the 18th inst. 

The Tageblatt says that the Government has inti- 
mated to the United States that Austria will take part 
in the silver conference proposed by America. Her 
delegates, however, will be on a non-comnittal footing. 

The Italian Minister of the Treasury has announced 
in the Senate that the Italian Government had decided 
to take part in the International Monetary Conference, 
in order to defend Italy’s own interests, without an idea 
of disturbing the Latin Union, in which, however, 
France was more interested than Italy. 

The volcanic energy of Mount Vesuvius shows no 
sign of abatement, A most magnificent sight is pre- 
sented in the Atrio del Cavallo, the valley between the 
two summits. Monte Somma and Vesuvius proper. 
Hese the lava ejected has formed an immense bridge 
across the valley and it is constantly gaining fresh ac- 
cretions. The lava glows with a white heat and at 
night the bridge is magnificently beautiful. Hundreds 
of persons from Naples daily ascen@ the mountain by 
means of the railway to look at this freak of the lava. 
A new eruptive mouth has opened on Monte Somma. 
The centre of the principal crater shows increased ac- 
tivity and huge masses of lava are frequently ejected. 

A dispatch from London says: ‘The mortality from 
cholera at Meshed, Persia, has reached four hundred 
daily. Business is completely suspended. The Persian 
Government has ordered that a military cordon be 
placed around Teheran at a distance of forty miles 
‘frem the city. The Russian Government is taking 
rigorous and extensive measures to prevent the entry 
of cholera into Russia, and has persuaded the Ameer 
of Rokhara to cleanse his capital and put it in a sani- 
tary vondition. The sanitary operations nearly caused 
a native revolt, and the Ameer had to threaten be- 

heading as the penalty for non-compliance with the 
new regulations. 

The hold which Prince Bismark has upon the pop- 
ular heart of the Germans, was shown last week dur- 
ing his journey from Fredericksruhe, via Dresden, to 
Vienna, where his son, Herbert Bismarck, is to marry 
the Countess Hoyos, on the 21st instant. At every sta- 
tion he was given a hearty reception. Serenades, a 
torch-light procession and an address of weleome from 
the Burgemaster of Dresden were a part of the demon- 
strations given with a heartiness that manifested the 
affection of the people for the great ex-Chancellor. 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg, of the 20th instant, 
says: According to advices from Turkestan, cholera is 
making fearful ravages in Persia and Afghanistan. 
The streets of Turbatyshan are strewn with unburied 
corpses, and the inhabitants, as many as can, are fleeing 
from the town, while the Mollahs, Koran in hand, pa- 
rade the streets at the head of a thousand of the popu- 
lace beseeching Allah for deliverance from the scourge. 

What is believed to be the largest zrolite ever known 
to have fallen is lying in the Caspian Sea, a short dis- 
tance from the Peninsula of Apsheron. The erolite 





















































































































































































































































made a terrific noise as it rushed through the air with 
incredible speed, and the white hot mass made a light 
that illuminated the country and sea about for a great 
distance. 
were struck dumb with consternation. 
the water immense clouds of steam arose, and the his- 
sing could be heard for a great distance. Huge masses 
of water were thrown upward, and the sight to those 
who were not frightened was a most beautiful one. So 
enormous is the erolite that it projects twelve feet 
above the water, and save for its fused black crust, 
which gives it the appearance of having been varnished, 
it has every appearance of being one of the usual rocky 
formations met with along the coast. 
deeply interested in the phenomenon, and a number of 
them are making preparatious to visit the peninsula to 
examine the erolite. 




























Fund.” 


sent the following report of a sub-committee, showing 
the receipts and disbursements of the money placed in 
their care. 


by The Mortgage Trust Company of Pennsylvania as 
Treasurer of the “Friends’ Russian Relief Fund,” 
that $7782.53 have been received. 


ceipts of the London Committee for six remittances 
aggregating £1500 and for the balance $458.28, we 
have also seen a draft on Brown, Shipley & Co., for 
£93 15s. 4d. to the order of J. Bevan Braithwaite for 
transmission to be sent by the next steamer.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Sixth Month 10th, 1892. 


entire amount furnished by them has been sent for the 
aid of the Russian Sufferers, the expenses involved 
for printing, postage, etc.,($82.75) having been defrayed 
by the members of the Committee. 


lish Friends, of the sympathy and co-operation of the 
contributors to this fund has already appeared in the 
“ FRIEND” and “ FRrenps’ REVIEW.” 


28th of Sixth Month, and opens for the autumn and 
winter term on the 6th of Ninth Month. 


tendent for the entrance of pupils, not only to ensure 
their admission but also to aid the faculty in arranging 
for the proper working of the school. 
petent teaching force, healthful surroundings, and a 
comfortable home, we hope to give the necessary aid 
to children and young people who may come to us de- 
siring to improve. 
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Those who saw it, says a cable dispatch, 
When it struck 


Scientists are 





NOTICES. 
RUSSIAN FAMINE. 
To the contributors to “Friends’ Russian Relief 


The Committee in charge of the above fund, pre- 


“We, the undersigned, find from the account kept 


We have seen in the hands of the Chairman the re- 


{ SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, 


Bisel, | 
Signed, \ JAMES WHITALL. 


It seems proper to inform the Contributors, that the 


An expression of the cordial appreciation by Eng- 


For the Committee, 
D. Scuuu, Chairman. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sixth Month 11th, 182. 


Westtown Boarpine Scuoor will close on the 
Early application should be made to the Superin- 


With a com- 


Trains which leave Philadelphia, Broad Street Sta- 


tion, 7.17 and 8.48 A. M.; 2.53 and 4.35 P. M., are met 
at Westtown Station. 


Z. HA1neEs, Superintendent, 
Westtown, Pa. 





Wantep—A teacher, man or woman, as Principal 
of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting School. The locality 
is thought a promising one for an energetic teacher. 

Application may be made to 
SaMvuEL A. Bacon. 


SARAH NICHOLSON. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


——,on Fifth Month 16th, 1892, at the residence 
of her brother Joseph H. Branson, Media, Delaware 
County, Pa., Mary E. Branson, in the thirty-sixth 
year of her age, a member of Flushing Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio. She bore a lingering and suffering illness 
with much patience and resignation, and her relatives 
and friends have the comforting belief that she was 
prepared for the final summons. 

Drep, Second Month 10th, 1892, Mary J. CALLEY, 
wife of Andrew J. Calley, in the seventy-fourth year 
of her age, a beleved member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia for the Western Dis- 
trict. The family of her grandfather, Elias Jarrell, 
residing in the neighborhood of Motherkill Meeting- 
house, Delaware, was the only one remaining stead- 
fast ‘with Friends after the separation of 1827. She 





































































was in her youth accustomed to worship in the meet 
ings gathered in his house, and has often , 
them as precious seasons and strengthening to her soul 
Being remarkably convinced in early life, she was led 
to take up the cross and yield her will in obedience to 
her heavenly Father. Many times she has been heard 
to say, “Earth has no happiness in comparison with 
that of a soul filled with the love of God 
alluring temptations which have beset my pathway are 
as dross to me now.” To her younger sisters she would 
say, “ Pray to your heavenly Father to make you 
children. You must die, and may at any time.” After 
her marriage she would sit with her little family on 
First-days for worship and would gather the children 
of the neighborhood that they might learn of the con- 
tents of the Holy Scriptures. 
under her care, which many have remembered ag g 
blessing to their lives. 


spoken of 


. The many 


Quite a school grew up 


Having removed from Wilmington to Philadelphia 


a few years since, she continued steadfast in the doc- 
trines and testimonies of Friends. 
suffering illness she was enabled to maintain that 
Christ-like spirit which characterized her life. “Kee 
to the simple faith,” she would say, “ for there is are- 
compense of reward in that.” Among her last sayings 
she told her family “ not to grieve, rather rejoice, All 
is well. 
to see the beautiful sunset, she passed quietly away 
while sleeping. 


Through her last 


Praise the Lord.” Having asked once more 





, suddenly, on the 7th of Sixth Month, 189 


at his residence, from an injury received by the fall ofa 
piece of timber from a cart, Dante. M. Mort, a be- 
loved member and minister of Plymouth Particular 
and Monthly Meeting of Friends, Washington County, 
Ohio, in the seventieth year of his age. This dear 
Friend manifested from early life a religious concern 
for the support of the doctrines, principles and testi- 
monies of our religious society, and by submitting to 
the heart-changing power of Divine grace, a gift in 
the* ministry was conferred upon him by the head of 
the Church, and acknowledged by his Monthly Meet- 
ing in the year 1871. 
continued faithful, being acceptably engaged, both in + 
testimony and supplication at the last meeting he at- 

tended, three days before his death, earnestly pressing 

upon his hearers the necessity of being prepared for 

death if it should come in a sudden and an unexpected 

moment. He was sound in word and doctrine and care- 

ful to minister in the ability which God giveth. And 

although so suddenly called away we reverently believe 

that through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus he has 

entered into everlasting rest. 


In the exercise of this gift he 


——, at her residence in Chesterfield, Ohio, on the 
morning of the 15th of Third Month, 1892. Ayy 


Smiru, relict of William Smith, aged nearly eighty- 


four years. A beloved Elder and member of Chester- 
field Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends. 


This dear Friend manifested an earnest concern for the 


welfare of our beloved Society, and while health per- 
mitted, was diligent in the attendance of all our re- 
ligious meetings and although unable to converse dur- 
ing her last illness, from some remarks previously 
made by her, it is thought that death was not an un- 
looked for messenger, and there is comfort in believing 
that she has been gathered as a shock of corn fully 
ripe into the heavenly garner. 

——, at his residence, near Woodland, Northampton 
County, N. C., on the 14th of Second Month, 1892, 
Tuomas S. HoLLowE Lt, aged fifty-five years, a mem- 
ber and Elder of Rich Square Monthly, and Cedar 
Grove Preparative Meetings. This dear Friend was 
a regular attender of meetings, and loved the prinei- 
ples asset forth by our early Friends. He was, during 
a greater part of his life, a resident of Wayne County, 
but moved with his family to Northampton just six 
years before his death, and settled close to his meet- 
ing, and seemed to enjoy both Friends and Meeting, 
and would express to his family that it felt good to sit 
in a Quaker Meeting, and hoped the progressive spirit 
would not prevail at Cedar Grove as it had at some 
Meetings. He had been in delicate health for two 
years, caused by prevailing influenza, which resulted 
in consumption, but he had great hopes of his recovery 
until a week of his departure, when he remarked to 
his wife that he then believed he would not recover, 
and on her asking him how he felt about his future, 
he replied that he felt nothing in his way; would be 
willing to live for her sake. He breathe! his last as 
quietly as he had lived, without sign of pain, and we 
believe our loss is his eternal gain. 

Friends’ Review please copy. 
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